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ENGLAND’S NEED 


There are plenty of reformers and prophets for England’s material 
needs. The Beveridge Report is only one of several hundreds of 
printed works showing what the men of this country lack and how 
their needs are to be filled. We are shown the wretched lives of 
those to whom our system has been harsh: the uncertainty of em- 
ployment, the great number living below subsistence level, the hovels 
in which many workers live, the long hours and the slender leisure; 
these things can be painted in vivid colours and provide the main- 
stay for the enthusiasts for the plans and reports. 

There are few who recognise that those material needs are of 
secondary importance compared with the spiritual ones, and that 
the needs of Englishmen will never be met so long as we confine 
our efforts to relieving their physical wants. Pius XII, in his im- 
pressive Christmas allocution, has pointed out that the troubles 
from which we suffer cannot be cured if we leave out religion. This 
truth is set aside by the majority of social thinkers and planners, 
and they scoff at the Pope as reactionary and out of touch with 
reality. But in this country the need is greater than elsewhere. 
Already our standard of living is the highest in Europe, with the 
poss‘ble exception of the Scandinavian countries, if we base our com- 
parisons on pre-war standards. At the same time, the religious 
needs here are being overlaid at an alarming speed. The need for 
spiritual realities is forgotten, and for that reason our planners 
consider nothing beyond material reconstruction. England can live 
happily enough without religion, so why waste energy in trying to 
restore religious sense? 

England’s needs are spiritual rather than material; and further- 
more the supplying of the spiritual need would go a long way to- 
wards material recuperation. The obstacles in the way of bringing 
back the Christian religion to England stand so high that human 
endeavour could not of itself begin to knock them down. Not only 
does the gospel lack an army of preachers to do the work, but Eng- 
land is deaf—there are no ears to hear. Englishmen on the whole 
do not feel the need of any religious reality in their lives; nearly 
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all are convinced that they have heard it before, this ‘stale news’ 
about Christ. The spirit of the Crusade, whatever our religious 
leaders may urge, plays no very large part in their astonishing 
courage. The inspiration is seldom Christian. 

The words used by the Christian preacher have another meaning 
for his paganised hearers. The meaning of Christian words— 
‘charity, grace, miracle, mystery '—has changed. The Christian 
must invent a new vocabulary if he is to convince any of his apathe- 
tic hearers of the urgent need of the things of the spirit.. In order 
to overcome this obstacle we seem too often to rely on the policy 
of the patent medicine purveyor: take this religious medicine and 
your ills, whatever they may be, will disappear. Men cannot un- 
derstand religious phrases, -but perhaps they may be attracted to 
Christianity because of its natural advantages, its rational equili- 
brium, its sound psychology, its just social doctrine, its balanced 
attitude to Racialism, Nationalism, Totalitarianism. ‘ Here is salva- 
tion. Come and be saved on this earth; you will understand what 
is meant by Christ, by faith, by grace, later on, when you have 
taken regular doses of religion. 

Such an attitude obviously fails because others are claiming the 
same for their own ways of life, more vehemently and without hav- 
ing to drag in religion at all. Besides, conversion to Christianity 
has never been secured by such means. From John the Baptist on- 
wards, the appeal has always been more violent and uncompromis- 
ing. The Baptist did not find his way into the salons nor yet the 
inns of Palestine; nor did he say to those who listened to him : ‘ You 
are really on the right track; you are well-meaning and intelligent ; 
all you need is to dot your I’s and recognise the Christ, you have 
already shown your desire to do so by your quest for the truth." 
St. Paul once tried that method at Athens—‘ what therefore you 
worship without knowing it, that I preach to you ’—but he did not 
find it a very successful method; and even on that occasion he con- 
cluded with a call to penance and a reference to the Judge. The 
Baptist with his rough clothes and emaciated body imperiously de- 
manded repentance, a change of heart—‘ ye brood of vipers’ has 
little of the suavity of the patent-medicine sellers. Conversion de- 
mands detestation of the past manner of living, so that all fruitful 
preachers have lived and preached Penance, and it is the violent 
who conquer the kingdom of the spirit. The people who seek 
material prosperity with all their energies, whether individual or 
coliective, cannot hear the spiritual message of the Gospels until 
they have been roughly handled. 

Those, however, who are officially deputed to preach the Gospel 
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are almost wholly occupied with those already within the Church, 
They are Pastors rather than Apostles, and necessarily so. The 
priesthood brings with it the ‘ prophetical’ office and duty of break. 
ing the word to the people. The people are of two sorts, those with 
the faith and those without it; and this means that the priest must 
face two ways, as Pastor to his converted flock, as Apostle to those 
as yet in need of hearing the word and accepting it. He has need 
to preach penance to both; but to the pagan, deaf to spiritual words, 
the Apostle must preach with greater vehemence and severity. 

In periods of crisis the existing priesthood finds its energies en- 
tirely occupied with the flock of the faithful. The pastors of the 
Church have almost more than they can do to preserve their own 
from the hostile forces in which they live and which preduce the 
conflict between ideals creating the crisis. That was the case in 
the thirteenth century, and that was why a new type of priest was 
brought from God’s store, a man who could devote his energies to 
preaching to the unconverted, the priest whe was scarcely a pastor 
but wholly an apostle—the friar, white, grey or black. 

In England to-day the time of crisis has produced a similar situa- 
tion. Some have complained that the Church’s preachers are in the 
main occupied in preaching to the converted. It is inevitable, 
Priests are few, and their first concern is to preserve what remains 
of the household of the faithful. After that they might give their 
time to the Englishmen outside the Church, but parochial duties are 
heavier than those not so burdened can visualise. For the most part 
they are so burdensome and unending that even to continue the 
spiritual nature of their office parochial clergy have to turn to others, 
such as religious, who are not ground down by such tiresome 
labours. In this way many of those whose vocation is apostolic 
rather than pastoral find themselves preaching to the converted. 

It is, however, impossibie to preserve the status quo in this man- 
ner. If there are no patrols, no shock troops, no vanguard sallying 
into enemy territory, the main compact body will be constantly sur- 
prised by every attack. A truer simile of the situation of the Church 
in England would be that of a bulb exposed to the bleak dry air of a 
materialist paganism, instead of being surrounded by the warm 
mould of an army of preachers, moistened by the constant flow of 
converts brought into the fold by their words. Rapidly Catholics 
are realising that it is impossible to preserve what is already alive 

within unless at the same time they strive to bring in nourishment 
from outside ; that congregations will dwindle, overcome by the spirit 
of this world, unless there is a strong movement engaged in con- 
verting the heathen. 
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It will be argued that the need for the Apostolate in England has 
peen vividly realised and energetically supplied by the laity in the 
many and varied lay movements headed by Catholic Action. But it 
must never be forgotten that the lay apostolate co-operates with 
and works under the direction of the official apostles. The lay apos- 
jolate cannot stand alone. A situation in which the clergy are all 
occupied with pastoral work, leaving the apostolic to the laity, would 
completely atrophy the latter’s apostolic undertakings. ‘There must 
be clerical apostles for there to be lay apostles. 

The conclusion therefore is plain. England’s need is spiritual; 
she needs preachers who wil! turn the attention of her sons and 
daughters from the pursuit of purely material prosperity, and lead 
them to turn from the wrath to come and do penance with a sincere 
heart. There are innumerable groups and individuals who are 
anxious to see this done and are acting as apostles as far as they 
are able. But most of these are layfolk who require direction and 
leadership from ordained ministers of Christ. England therefore 
needs a ‘new order,’ a new order inspired not by Beveridge Re- 
ports or Atlantic Charters, but by ordained ‘ baptists,’ men of pen- 
ance preaching a change of mind such as tne Baptist preached in 
the desert, and canalising the vast forces of zealous apostles scat- 
tered right across the country. 

God usually calls forth a new army to meet a new aggression at 
atime of crisis. Such spiritual armies as already exist have as much 
as they can manage to preserve the old and traditional. We can 
do nothing to hasten the divine call and institution, but we can wait 
with confidence, like the few faithful Jews in the years preceding 
the birth of our Lord, looking for the salvation of England. Eng- 
land's need will be supplied by apostolic men living in community ; 
not reeds shaken by the winds of passing fashions of thought, not 
men clothed in soft garments, but men who can speak the truth 
with violence so that England may once again open her ears to the 
Word of God. 

Pius XII suggested such thoughts in his Christmas address to the 
Cardinals. Having spoken of their réles as priests and counsellors, 
‘to-day,’ he went on, ‘ there opens for the Church a period compar- 
able to that hour when Christ came forward to meet the ancient pag- 
anism. It is an hour of grave danger, in which too there are great 
promises and possibilities of good. May God raise up in the ranks of 
the Church and of the laity generous and stout hearts that they may 
bear to the world, erring indeed but thirsting for union and brother- 
hood, that manner of personal and social conduct which came from 


Christ.’ 
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THE BEVERIDGE REPORT 


Tur Beveridge Report on Social Insurance and Allied Services 
is in its way a portent in English politics. 

Though it is in form a report made by Sir William Beveridge to 
the Minister of Reconstruction, Sir William Jowitt, K.C., M.P., who 
held the rank and office of Paymaster General (and is now Minister 
without Portfolio), and though the Report admittedly raises matters 
of policy which are ‘so important as to call for decision by the 
Government as a whole,’ the issue of the Report was heralded by a 
regular campaign of advance publicity and propaganda which ap. 
peared to be designed and calculated to impose the document on 
Parliament and the people; and its actual publication was accom- 
panied by such a fanfare of trumpets, in the Press and on the Radio, 
as made one to understand, almost for the first time, the technique 
and power of publicity in the hands of a totalitarian régime and its 
habit of treating Parliament no longer as a deliberative assembly, 
but rather as a body accustomed obediently to register the decisions 
of the Party, or the Fuhrer. Thus, within twenty-four hours of its 
publication, summaries of the Report (as yet unconsidered by the 
Government or by Parliament)' were broadcast in twenty-two lan- 
guages as a forecast of the line of social legislation to be followed 
by Great Britain in the post-war reconstruction. 

It soon became evident that this new-style propaganda had over- 
reached itself. One noticed that the speech which the Minister of 
Reconstruction made in the House of Commons immediately after 
the issue of the Beveridge Report, was read word for word from 
a manuscript which had doubtless been agreed with the Cabinet 
or the Leader of the Government. Some days later, Mr. Herbert 
Morrison, the newest member of the War Cabinet, made a speech 
on reconstruction which was manifestly directed towards putting 
things (including the Beveridge Report) in their proper place and 
perspective. 

And, just before Christmas, came the news that on instructions 
from the War Office, the latest issue of Current Affairs, containing 
a summary by Sir William of his Report, had been withdrawn from 
circulation. The periodical Current Affairs is circulated to officers, 





1.One ought in fairness to state that the Report is currently said to have been 
written in sections, each section being submitted, as drafted, in advance of 
publication, to the appropriate departments of Government. But these drafts 
were not final and are said in fact to have been freely revised. 
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io provide material for the discussion of topics of the day with men 
of their units. The reasons given for the withdrawal of the issue 
containing the summary were, firstly, that it was inappropriate that 
official discussions of the Report should take place before the Gov- 
ernment and Parliament had been able to consider it; and secondly, 
that few officers could have had time to study the original Report in 
full, and that the summary by Sir William Beveridge would scarcely 
enable them to expound the plan and conduct discussions on it. One 
is left with the impression that Mr. Winston Churchill intends for a 
little time to be Prime Minister of England, and he (like Henry VIII 
in this particular) is in the habit of paying due respect to the parlia- 
mentary institutions of this country. Besides, not only the Army 
officers, but also the general public, will now have an opportunity of 
studying the Report in detail, and not merely reading Part I and 
Part VI (some forty pages out of three hundred) as they were at one 
time told it was sufficient for them to do. 

Moreover, the Report deserves to be read and studied, for it is 
in its way a masterly document, and in many places expressly in- 
vites discussion and states that the proposals it makes are provi- 
sional and open to argument (see, e.g., pp. 9, 109, 115, 116). 

The Report deals broadly with Want arising (1) through inter- 
ruption of earnings or loss of earning power, and (2) through failure 
to relate income during earning to the size of the family. Abolition 
of Want, we are told, requires a double redistribution of income 
through social insurance and by family or children’s allowances. 

The whole argument would accordirgly seem to proceed upon the 
assumption that the wages paid to workers in this country are in 
the nermal instance less than a living wage in the Catholic inter- 
pretation of the term, that is to say, less than the amount which 
will enable a man to maintain himself and his wife and children, 
according to the current standard of frugal comfort ; and in addition 
to make provision against the chances of ill-health and unemploy- 
ment and for old age. If the assumption is true, and, since it has 
been made a principle of legislation, one must take it to be true, 
it is on Catholic principles a powerful argument, for a general in- 
crease uf wages to be paid to the father of the family and to be 
administered by him cccording to ordinary standards of prudence and 
of justice. Such a direct and simple solution is consonant with the 
freedom and dignity of Christian citizens and is designed to maintain 
their independence in what has traditionally been a community of 
free citizens. 

As it happens, however, the country has been committed since 
1897 to the principle of Workmen’s Compensation, and since 1912 
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to the principle of compulsory Health and Unemployment Insur. 

ance; and since 1934 to the supplementary principle of Unemploy. 

ment Assistance. The introduction of the principle of compulsory 

Health and Unemployment Insurance was opposed by Mr. Hilaire 

Belloc at a public debate which took place between him and Mr, 
Ramsay Macdonald at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, in 
ig11. The idea was German (so he said) ; and besides the effect would 
be to undermine the independence of the ordinary citizen: to make 
him ‘a dependent citizen.’* And he wrote his powerful book on the 
Servile State to point the argument. Some ten years ago M. Charles 
Bastide, the Director of the Ecole des Sciences Politiques et Econo- 
migues in Paris, wrote a book L’Angleterre Nouvelle in the same 
sense, his argument being that the development of the sociai services 
in England was leading or would lead to la stérilisulion politique des 
classes Ouvriéres anglaises, by making them ‘pensioners’ and so 
dependent on the existing political and economic order. ‘The issue 
is one of fact and can only be determined by those who are com- 
petent to judge the relative condition of ‘ dependence’ and ‘ inde- 
pendence ’ of ordinary working families before and since the intro- 
duction of what are called the social services. In his Report Sir 
William Beveridge claims that ‘ provision for most of the many 
varieties of need through interruption of earnings and other causes 
that may arise in modern industrial communities has already been 
made in Britain on a scale not surpassed and hardly rivalled in any 
other country of the world. In one respect,only of the first import- 
ance, namely limitation of medical service, dees Britain’s achieve- 
ment fall seriously short of what has been accomplished elsewhere. 
It falls short also in its provision for cash benefit for maternity and 
funerals and through the defects of its system for workmen’s com- 
pensation.’ 

The existing social services are, we are told, conducted by a com- 
plex of disconnected administrative organs, proceeding on different 
principles, doing invaluable service at a cost in money and trouble 
and anomalous treatment of identical problems for which there is no 
justifcation. In aid of this argument one may refer to a recent case 
in which three oflicials of three different departments arrived at the 
same house at the same time to deal with pensions from three dif- 
ferent angles! There will be universal agreement with the pro- 





* The distinction between ‘ independent ’ and ‘* dependent’ citizens was much 
used by members of the Eugenics Society and suchlike in the campaign they 
waged, in the years before the war, for the introduction among ‘ dependent ’ per- 
sons of birth prevention and sterilisation and even euthanasia as a means of 
relieving the excessive taxation of ‘ independent ’ citizens. 
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posal of Sir William Beveridge that the administration of all these 
social services should be unified in a Ministry of Social Security 
with local security offices within reach of all insured persons. 

Another real service done by Sir Wilitam Beveridge lies in the 
emphasis he puts on the decline of the birth-rate and on the steps 
that must be taken to arrest the decline. ‘ he persons of pension- 
able age in Great Britain at the beginning of the century were about 
2} millions or 1 in 17 of the whole population; in 1931 they were 
about 4] millions or 1 in 10 of the population; in 1961 they will be 
more than 8 millions, or 1 in 6 of the population, and they will con- 
tinue to increase proportionately to the rest. On the other side the 
continuous decline of the child population, if not arrested, will after 
1971 bring about a rapid diminution of the whole population. In 
1go1 there were more than five children under 15 for every person 
of pensionable age ; in 1961 there will be one child under 15 for every 
person of pensionable age, and in 1971 the children will be outnum- 
bered by the possible pensioners.’ These figures of population move- 
ments impose a twofold necessity, first ‘ to seek ways of postponing 
the age of retirement from work rather than of hastening it, and 
(secondly) to give first place in social expenditure, to the care of 
childhood, and the safeguarding of maternity.’ The attitude of the 
housewife to gainful employment outside the home is not and should 
not be the same as that of the single woman; she has other duties 
(p. 51), ‘though maternity is the principal object of marriage, there 
is no adequate provision for it in any case’ {p. 50). The principle 
adopted in the Report is that on marriage every woman begins a new 
life in relation to social insurance. The existing Anomalies Regula- 
tions are said to penalise the woman who marries as compared with 
a woman who (without being married) lives as a wife. In future it 
is proposed that the woman who marries shall receive a marriage 
grant and that the unmarried woman living as a wife shall get no 
widowhood benefits. Again, the contributions of the man with whom 
she is living, if he is married to someone else, will go to secure 
pensions and other benefits for his legal wife. ‘ Taken as a whole, 
the proposed plan for social security puts a premium on marriage 
in place of penalising it.’ 

With this new recognition of the difference between a lawful wife 
and a concubine, all decent opinion will be in agreement and also 
With the new concern for children and the falling birth-rate. 





3 The statement (at p. 131 of the Report) that ‘every woman on marriage 
will become a new person’ would seem to be a little extravagant from the point of 
view of Christian philosophy: but one does not expect modern State documents 
to show any particular perception of Christian principles, 
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On other aspects of the Report there is room for difference and 
debate. And the Report admits it in many places. The assumptions 
which are said to be essential for any satisfactory scheme of social 
security, namely (a) Children’s Allowances up to the age of 15, or 
if in full-time education up to the age of 16; (b) comprehensive health 
and rehabilitation services for prevention and cure of disease and 
restoration of capacity for work; (c) avoidance of mass unemploy. 
ment; these assumptions will be challenged on various grounds, 
As a reason for the giving of children’s allowances it is said that 
a national minimum for families of every size cannot be secured by 
a wage system which must be based on the product of a man’s labour 
and not on the size of his family. The doctrine that wages must be 
based on the product of a man’s labour runs counter to the teaching 
of Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno. Why may not a liy- 
ing wage in the sense of papal teaching be included in the costs of a 
business or enterprise as well as overhead expenses and interest on 
borrowed money ? 

And if family allowances are to be paid, why make no allowance 
in respect of the first child, and why put upon the State the whole 
cost of maintenance of all children after the first?* The provision 
for health and rehabilitation services opens up vistas of a state medi- 
cal service and memories of the notorious incompetence of the Minis- 
try of Health in the early days of the war. Moreover, there is a 
kint of compulsion behind the phrase ‘1estoration of capacity to 
work’ just as there is more than a hint of compulsion in the prac- 
tical conclusion (at p. 58) that ‘men and women in receipt of un- 
employment benefit cannot be allowed to hold out indefinitely for 
work of the type to which they are used or in their present places 
of residence if there is work which they could do available at the 
standard wage for that work.’ Accordingly men and women who 
are unemployed for a certain period are to be required as a condition 
of continued benefit to attend at a work or training centre. And 
the control of claims to disability benefit—both by certification and 

by sick visiting—will be strengthened. And conditions imposed on 
benefit ‘must be enforced where necessary by suitable penalties’ 
(p. 58). It is plain that the State will exact a price in loss of free- 
dom for the gain in security.® 





4It is right to observe that this is admittedly one of the matters which are 
said (at p. 115) to be ‘ open to argument.’ 

5 The section of the Report which deals with changes 12 and 13 (at pp. 57-8) 
is briefly and discreetly handled. The price to be paid for loss of freedom is 
likely to vary in different places and at different times and will depend on the 
interplay of moral and social as well as political forces, 
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ence and In these circumstances one may expect that the interests which are 
umptions | prejudiced by the proposals in the Report, e.g. the Industrial In- 
surance Companies and the Friendly Societies will be active in criti- 





of social 
of 15, or cism and in their own defence.* It is necessary, moreover, to be 
ve health J just even to Industrial Insurance Companies and their shareholders 
“ase and and emplovees. And one may observe that a person who has a claim 
lem ploy. against an Industrial Insurance Company may litigate it in open 
yrounds, Court. A person who has a claim against the State is not always 
aid that in the same position, more especially if the Courts are closed to him 
ured by and claims are dealt with by the administration, as is contemplated 
§ labour in certain cases in the Report. Indeed, on the principle apparently 
must be that ‘a revolutionary moment in the world’s history is a time for 
eaching revolutions,’ the proposal is that all citizens should in future be 
t a liv. compelled in their measure to be insured persons. The dignity of 
sts of a English citizenship was created by the Catholic lawyers who con- 
rest on ceived the normal person as liber et legulis homo: a free and lawful 
man, competent to own property and to manage his own af- 
»wance fairs. Is it error to suppose that the conception of the free and 
whole lawful man is a nobler conception than the conception of the insured 
Vision person or the dependent citizen? Is the loss of freedom fairly com- 
medi- pensated by the gain in security? In its leading article on the Re- 
Minis- port, The Times expressed its appreciation of the assurance given 
e is a by Sir William Beveridge that the poor need not be always with us.’ 
ity to Is the eternal providence of the State a necessary and sufficient sub- 
prac- stitute for the providence liberi et legalis hominis ; and the Providence 
of un- of God? The Beveridge Report raises deep issues for our considera- 
ly for tion and our choice. 
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ENGLAND AND THE COUNTRYMAN 


IT is now some time since Mr. Massingham began to educate 
and delight us with his studies of the English rural tradition, but 
the present book' may be considered his most mature achievement, 
In it he takes the types which he regards as most representative of 
the English countryman and examines in turn the origins, status, 
character and history of each. The history indeed is of rather 2 
melancholy kind, since in each case rise and development is fol- 
lowed by a decline and fall, the fortunes of the countryside being 
bound up with those of England and its culture at large, and the 
movement towards modern times being a retreat rather than an 
advance. The replacement of sacred by secular, of spiritual by 
material, of the functional and the reasonable by the functionless 
and irrational, of many-sided wisdom by the smartness of business 
men and the research of undisciplined scientists—these are the 
characteristic notes of modernity, and it is natural that they should 
appear with particular vividness in the history of so central and 
primary a thing as agriculture. Nevertheless, the diagnosis is not 
a hopeless one, and its partial acceptance now, with the chance of 
wider acceptance soon, offers some possibility of a return to the 
norm we have forsaken. 

Since a peasantry has been in some sense the ground of every 
great civilisation, a general idea of the present posture of things 
may be drawn from the opening sentence, undeniably true: ‘ The 
most important fact about the English peasantry is that it no longer 
exists.’ It is to history therefore that we must look for the English 
peasant, and Mr. Massingham portrays him to us as a member of 
a self-governing and co-operative village community, not indeed 
strictly owning his land (for ‘ when his society flourished, every 
secular acre was king’s land and every sacred one God’s’), but 
owning the tillage of the land and with ‘ more security of tenure 
than the most secure of modern landowners.’ Even in the days 
of ‘ serfdom’ his status and function were essentially different from 
those of the slave-labourers of the Roman Laiifundia (whether in 
Italy or in the provinces), and the development of customary rights 
over against manorial overlordship assured him a kind of personal 
liberty inconceivable to the modern proletariat. His way of life, his 
speech and his games are brought vividly before us, and the reli- 
gious foundations of his culture are duly appreciated. ‘The integral 





1H. J. Massingham, ‘The English Countryman’ (Batsford: 16s.). 
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relation between the peasant and his religion is pictorially presented 
by the siting of every parish church in every village. The fields, 
the cottages and farms and the church—God, Man, Earth—these 
ultimates of life are represented by the subordination of the fields 
to the houses and of the houses to the church.’ Such is the tradi- 
tion which after varying fortunes was dissolved by the General En- 
closure Act of 1845. 

The yeoman, the aristocrat of the peasant community, is historic- 
ally distinguished from the peasant not only by wider ownership of 
land but as a freeholder whose personal independence was a right 
to be beld to, not a privilege to be won. ‘ He is the bridge between 
the peasant and the knightly class, and after the break-up of the 
manor, from which both the wage-labourers and the yeomanry in- 
creased their numbers, he virtually became the connecting link be- 
tween the rich and the poor. He possessed the security of the for- 
mer without their wealth and inherited the traditions of the latter 
without their lacks. He was only poor among the rich and rich 
among the poor. He was in fact the rural middle class, and that 
binding position accounts for the structural stability he conferred 
upon rural society.’ In most periods of English history he is a 
characteristic and well-loved figure, but Mr. Massingham does well 
to dwell particularly on his standing and character in the seven- 
teenth century. Henry Best and John Evelyn are quoted in some 
detail on the admirable farming methods of this age, and the small- 
holder of to-day may read with wistfulness and respect of Evelyn’s 
compost heap with its fifty-odd ingredients; it is like a schoolboy’s 
dream of the Christmas cakes that used to be. 

The chapter on the craftsman may be for some readers the most 
illuminating in the whole book. At a time when Art and arts have 
been so sharply sundered and when physical and mental remoteness 
from normal small communities has induced a general ignorance 
of what is implied by craftsmanship, it is most valuable to be given 
such detail of the wealth and variety of crafts and of the crafts- 
man’s attitude to his work Among points well made are the 
craftsman’s ‘symbiotic’ relation with nature, the inheritance of 
crafts within families, the subordination of profit to the good of 
the work done,? the relations of work and leisure (‘ My pleasures 
and hobbies throughout my life have been my work,’ said a Winch- 
combe carpenter to the author), and the give and take between 
craftsmanship and husbandry. ‘From time immemorial, the prac- 





2 | have just been reading in Dr. Coomaraswamy how ‘ even to-day the Indian 
shopkeeper is apt to ask: Do you thik I am in business only for profit? ’ 
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tice of a craft was the part-time or seasonal occupation of the hus. 
bandman, while the craftsman almost invariably had a ‘ close” 
or holding of his own, the hurdler an acre or less of coppice, the 
basket-maker an osier-bed, the straw-plaiter a plot of corn, the 
potter a stake in the clay-pit, the mason or waller a share in the 
quarry. Or the wife of the land-worker practised gloving or lace- 
making in the intervals of nursing the baby or getting her hus. 
band’s dinner. The daughter of a shepherd I know had her bobbins 
made by her father hcme from the fold. Nowhere could the peasant 
art and domestic industry be unpicked from the peasant’s tillage 
the whole was a seamless garment. The home, the family and the 
country—craft embraced all three in one.’ It might have been in- 
teresting also to observe in some detail how in various arts a good 
tradition survived in the country long after it had been depraved 
in the town (e.g. lettering on tomb-stones in village churchyards 
kept great dignity at a time when the urban ‘monumental mason’ 
had quite forgotten the nature of the alphabet). 

The farm labourer, now commonly regarded in England as a coun. 
terpart of the European peasant, is in fact as different a being as 
human means could make him. He ‘ is indeed a lineal descendant 
from the peasant community, but a landless proletariat working on 
the land is an anomaly having no organic relation with a people 
rooted in it and the rich humus of its own traditions. The land 
was anciently regarded as the measure of all human rights, and to 
turn its uses from permanent livelihood to incidental employment 
is to cut the heart out of the peasant economy. The wage-earning 
labourer is essentially an urban idea.’ But though dispossessed by 
the enclosures, reduced to pauperdom, and long treated with a bru. 
tality which it is still shocking to see recalled,* the new class re- 
tained from its ancestors enough courage and character, enough 
traditional wisdom and working responsibility to enrich the society 
that despised it. The labourer is still with us, still ‘locked to the 
land without having any share in it’; and, as Mr. Massingham says, 
the only logical thing to do with him is to abolish him—to make him 
an owner and hence a different kind of person. ‘There should not 
be a single labourer in England who does not either cultivate a piece 
of land of his own or another’s as initiation for his own... In 
no other way, which is not the way of high wages, can the drift 
from the land be stemmed. In spite of his love for the land, the 





3 As on p. 69 here, which collects a few items from one district in the Cots- 
wolds; in 1800, six women publicly flogged for hedge-pulling ; in 1816, forty people 
hanged in one day; in 1832, a shepherd transported for life for the customary 
practice of cooking a lamb that had died; and so forth. 
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labourer will not stay on it for money alone, but only for the love 
of his own which was the property of his forefathers. His work- 
manship and integrity will, in a saner England, fulfil a dual purpose. 
He will act as a filter to correct our excess of urbanism and as a 
check upon that looting of the land which is, through science and 
commercialism, turning farm into firm.’ 

Space forbids my resuming the chapters on the squire and the 
parson. I merely note the reminder (p. 86) that there was a time 
when greater and lesser squires united with king and guilds and 
peasantry to defeat the rising powers of finance; and the very mov- 
ing story (pp. 119-120) of the Victorian parson, John Price—the 
most edifying clerical life I have read for some time. 

What are the conclusions, the warnings, the moral of this book? 

Conclusions : ‘ Look at the five representative rural figures .. . 
The peasant has been jocketed out of his land; the intimate asso- 
ciation between land and craft has been lost ; the yeoman has ceased 
to have security in his land; the squire and the parson lost, the one 
his personal, the other his spiritual responsibility for the village. 
All five figures became uprooted.’ 

Warnings : ‘At the close of the present war it will not be possible, 
at any rate for an unforeseen number of years, to repeat the abandon- 
ment of our native agriculture at the close of the last. Our foreign 
investments having been “‘ liquidated,’’ our position will be no longer 
that of a creditor but of a debtor nation. The urban population 
will no longer be able to depend upon imported cheap foods as in- 
terest-payments upon non-existent foreign loans nor will foreign 
nations, with their fully-equipped industrial plant, be willing to re- 
ceive from us exported cheap manufactured goods which they will 
in future make for themselves. The conclusion drawn [by our 
bureaucratic planners] is not a complete revision of an economic 
system which forced debtor countries into cut-throat competition 
with one another for producing food and raw materials out of ex- 
ploited soils as debt-charges paid off below the cost of production. 
That is not the end in view; it is the commercialisation of our own 
countryside as a substitute for the loss of profitable fields of ex- 
ploitation in distant lands, regardless of the examples in the spend- 
thrift wastage of cap‘tal resources in soil-fertility, phosphates, tim- 
ber and the like, entailed by it.’ 

Finally the moral. Return to the English tradition. Educate a 
populace for whom land is ‘ developed’ when it is used for cinemas 
and ‘ undeveloped’ when it is tilled or grazed. Reinstate a peas- 





4 Cf. G. M. Young in ‘ The Sunday Times ’ of 1st November, 1942. 
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antry formed from our present land workers and from those towns 
men who are not quite lost to the realities of the soil. Let the 
workers become owners. Give the craftsman security and appren. 
ticeship. Let the squire and the parson return to a functional re. 
sponsibility. Restore the ‘just price.’ ‘Turn from the metropolitan 
to the regional. And, we may add, remember the words of the 
reigning Pope: ‘ Of ali the goods that can be the object of private 
property, none is more conformable to nature than the land, the 
holding in which the family lives and from whose products it draws 
its subsistence in whole or part. It is in the spirit of Rerum Novarum 
to declare that, as a rule, only that stability which is rooted in one’s 
own holding makes of the family the vital and most perfect cell of 
society.’ 


WALTER SHEWRING. 


GILL’S LAST ESSAYS 


Or these nine essays,’ two are now seen for the first time, and 
one, the longest, is new to the present writer. Secular and Sacred 
in Modern Industry takes up the last twenty pages. Two full-size 
reproductions and three or four ‘colophons’ from his hand make 
the little volume more intimate and precious to his old friends and 
the war-economy standard of production seems to enhance rather 
than impair the attractiveness. The little volume contains a lot of 
close reasoning, many aphorisms of price, and much true intense 
loyalty to the Papal Encyclicals on Labour and Social Reform. We 
speak feelingly, having had to defend the faith of Eric Gill against 
those who never retain a single word of those earth-shaking docu- 
ments even if they ever heeded one. On p. 13, 1. 7, occurs a sen- 
tence with one that too many. 

Who wants an antidote to the Daily Bane and other touting booby- 
traps for Democracy and the Proletarianisation (his word) of all 
things? Who wants to hear that ‘the labourer’s point of view is 
necessarily radically different from any other’? Who swallows all 
the second-hand sops of Midas without any rumination? Who but 
everyone who does not read Eric Gill. 

He does indeed get down to the bases of our maladies and does 
it in an everyday familiar medium more deadly-undermining than 





1* Last Essays.’ Eric Gill. With an introduction by his wife. (Cape; 5s.). 
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even that Communist Propaganda so dreaded of comfortable man. 
Ouly the absurdly overblown and overgrown Industrial Capitalism 
made Karl Marx and Co. seem clever and insidious. Here is one 
who reveals those simple things hidden in the foundations of reality, 
and all the shams of the earth shake themselves to pieces. Gill never 
never let a proposition pass unquestioned. He would sit on the bed 
all night to get to the bottom of some theorem that was new to 
him. 

He was still wearing a red tie when the present writer first made 
his acquaintance. He had, in his own words, invented the Catholic 
religion for himself, and had not many years then, begun to try 
it out. Daily Communion whenever he could, devotion to the Rosary, 
recitation of the Little Office of Our Lady as nearly as possible 
punctual to the Canonical Hours were sanctifying his labours and 
his thoughts, as they did to the end. He never sat lightly to his 
religion or to anything, so far as personal contact and observation 
could verify this unique feature of an unique personality. His So- 
cialism had been strained through the fine sieve of his Cattolicism 
until he could be called a good blend of William Morris and Michael 
Davitt. All the gentleness and more than the culture of Michael and 
the taste without the luxuriance of William. He was wont to say 
(and this would have improved the work of Morris) that austerity, 
frugality, was an essential element in beauty. Sensuality was the 
enemy. 

He saw things and persons in the nude, and, realist that he was, 
he apprehended the danger of not seeing them so at all or of too 
persistently seeing them so. Therefore he was no amateur moralist, 
and his attack on ‘clothes’ was a defence of their use and their 
necessity, and a demonstration of the ill effects of worshipping mere 
fashion in dress. Nudity in the human race destroys civilisation, 
runs to cannibalism, but stupidity of costume is itself a kind of im- 
modesty which drags culture down. Hence he still incurs the scan- 
dal of the Pharisees, and of those little ones who have never grown 
to the knowledge of interior restraint but rely on external compul- 
sion. 

Seeking and ensuing simplicity in the tangles and jungles of the 
world’s unweeded gardens, and having, as he says, invented the 
Catholic Faith, he broadly states the need of implicit faith, con- 
sciously and resolutely implicit (and this is a great mystery in Christ 
and in the Church); for merely explicit faith has often turned out 
to be but heresy fast asleep. 

So instead of shouting the battle-cry of freedom as, for example, 
abolition of income-tax, state-control of armament-makers and in- 
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ventors ; instead of adding to Herbert Paul’s list of the dreary things 
that wear out our springtime, he merely enters a plea that nobody 
should talk about art, but that anyone who possesses any kind of art 
should even so share it with all likely comrades. So, he says : Let 
Art Education rip. As for instruction, let it be moral rather than 
intellectual. Tell them to be careful and keep their pencils sharp. 
Not to smudge. To put down on paper what they really mean, and 
not to scribble. And let their subject be as difficult as you like, 
Nothing is too difficult for the innocent. Tell them to draw the 
Blessed Trinity ... But Art must be abolished. It must. It must, 
It must. 

Five Hundred Years of Printing forms a light sketch of the Devil's 
Handicap, or how to squander ill-gotten gains without any sense of 
loss, and leads on to The Leisure State, showing how Industrialism 
is surely leading us through the very Hell of a wilderness, but 
into a Promised Land where the curse of Adam shall fall away and 
the world’s inextricable welter of pain and filth be justified by the 
glorious end outshining all the means. 

But, he says, the world is not like that, and Angelism is a rare 
feature even among the sublimest sensualists, so what among the 
pearl-sodden swine? 

Last Essay, Secular and Sacred in Modern Industry, sets out with 
a passing notice of the length and brutality of the war to cheapen 
hfrelings, ending in making them worthless but not cheap and cer- 
tainly never less necessary. How ‘Art* was dragged in to trick 
out hireling works after the divorce of Art from Industry had left 
even money-hounds aghast at their own triumph. Foreign trade was 
falling fat. But the divorce was far wider than the merchant wist: 
business had long been a stranger to ethics, to metaphysics, to any 
kind of goodness, beauty, wisdom. WHEREAS: Man is a child 
of God. So he gravitates to beauty, for beauty is holiness made 
sensible. Now poverty is part of holiness. Not Penury, but Holy 
Poverty. Study this and ensue it for that alone will be firm in the 
Deluge. 


Joun O’Connor. 
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THE ENGLISH SPIRIT 


On the whole the English type of spirituality shows greater con- 
sideration for the human needs of the individual than that of, say, 
Italy or Spain; it has a gentler and more tolerant character. The 
northern climate preaches moderation in penances and asks for atten- 
tion to human frailty and feelings. The phlegmatic Englishman is 
seldom demonstrative in external religion, for he is unwilling to 
reveal his emotions, though they be intense. The warm blood of 
the South appears to him to indulge in excess in all things, excess 
in sanctity as in sinning. We may find a gentle human element in 
the mystics of fourteenth-century England; but it goes further back 
than that. St. Aelred of Rievaulx shows it in his life and writings 
in the twelfth century; he is in fact one of the only spiritual writers 
who has dealt with human friendships to justify them as part of the 
spiritual life. ‘I began to wonder whether Scripture had any bless- 
ing to give to friendship, or was it only a thing that paganism had 
praised. However, I had found that the letters of the saints were 
full of references to friendship.’ And so he sets out in pursuit of 
a human love within the embrace of the divine. ‘ Particular friend- 
ships’ have often been condemned; yet there is something of the 
same sympathy as St. Aelred’s in the writing of Richard Rolle, while 
the author uf the Ancren Riwle (c. 1200) takes it for granted that 
the reciuses for whom he writes will have special friends. 

We may take this very English document, the Ancren Riwle, as 
typical of the gentle English spirit, for it sets out a rule of life of 
the most austere type and cannot be accused of pandering to human 
weakness or ‘ watering down’ the Christian spirit. Thus the author 
condemns one type of friendship, ‘for no enmity is so bad as false 
friendship,’? but that is because it is false. True friendship will 
even justify breaking into the routine of the external rule. ‘ Silence 
always at meals . . . and if anyone hath a guest whom she holds 
dear, she may cause her maid, as in her stead, to entertain her friend 
with glad cheer, and she shall have leave to open her window once 
or twice, and make signs to her of gladness at seeing her.’ And the 
thought of the death of a dear friend will often prove efficacious in 
driving away temptation. 

This same spirit, that some might even call humanist, appears in 
the introduction to the rule which insists on the supremacy of the 
interior law of love so that the external regulations are elastic, not 
rigid, and take a subordinate place—religion is ‘not in the wide 





1 The quotations here given are taken from the modernised version of the 
Riwle edited by James Morton and publishd by Chatto and Windus, 
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hood, nor in the black, nor in the white, nor in the gray cowl.’ The 
anchoress devotes her life to prayer and meditation, yet she is not 
to force herself in this occupation. ‘ Often, dear sisters, ye ought 
to pray less, that ye may read more. Reading is good prayer, 
Reading teacheth how, and for what, we ought to pray.’ The prayers 
laid down in the rule are near to being optional : ‘Whoso cannot 
say these five prayers, should say always one: and whoso thinketh 
them too long may omit the psalms.’ Infirmity of course may excuse 
wholly or in part from the recitation of Office which is otherwise 
the mainstay of their lives. Even the attitude at prayer should be 
restful rather than strained; and Rolle’s suggestion that it is easier 
to pray sitting down has a parallel in the direction for morning 
prayers ; ‘Begin directly, ‘‘Creator Spirit, come,’’ with your eyes 
and your hands raised up towards heaven, bending forward on your 
knees upon the bed, and thus say the whole hymn ’—which sounds 
very like a modern Englishman at prayer. The recluse may often 
please herself as to the number of prayers she should say and the 
position in which she says them: ‘ Whoso will may stand up im- 
mediately after the first prayer.’ 

In spite of his Platonic-Augustinian conception of the soul’s rela. 
tion to the body, the author of the Riwle lays great stress on mode- 
ration in penances. 


Though the flesh be our foe, we are yet commanded to sustain 
it. We must, however, afflict it, as it often well deserves; but 
not withal to destroy it; for, how weak soever it be, still it is so 
coupled, and so firmly united to our precious soul, God’s own 
image, that we might soon kill the one with the other. And this 
is one of the greatest wonders on earth, that the highest thing 
under God, which is the soul of man, as St. Austin testifieth, 


should be so firmly joined to the flesh, which is only mud and dirty 
earth.... 


It is, then, a natural prudence and discretion rather than any Aris- 
totelian conception of the physico-spiritual unity of man that makes 
the author preach moderation. Although religion will take as little 
as possible of any worliy thing, yet these religious anchoresses may 
without sin live in comfortable sufficiency. ‘All that man or woman 
desireth more than is sufficient for leading life comfortably, accord- 
ing to their station, is covetousness.’ Nor aced they disdain human 
consolations, talking with their maids and diverting themselves with 
instructive tales when they feel low or dispirited, especially after the 
quarterly blood-letting and in times of sickness. Sickness is to be 
accepted gladly when it comes, but it would be mere foolhardiness 
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fo court it in any way and it ‘ displeaseth God’ so to do. The devil 
ys such folly to draw the soul away from God: ‘he incites her to 
s much abstinence that she is rendered the less able to endure 
fatigue in the service of God, and leads so hard a life, and so tor- 
ments her body, that the soul dieth.’ ‘He endeavours to make 
some one so zealous to flee from the things that make the life of 
man agreeable, that she falls into the deadly evil of sloth.’ 

When the anchoress retires to bed she should sleep; ‘In bed, as 
far as you can, neither do anything nor think, but sleep.” She may 
wash as often as she pleases, and may on no account wear haircloth 
or irons or chains without the special leave of her director; and the 
same holds for fasting. ‘All this may be considered sound common 
sense, but a de Rancé would surely frown at the permission to keep 
apet, even though that permission is strictly limited to one cat! 

The Riwle shows considerable understanding of the human charac- 
ter, especially in its first assault on the castle of the spiritual life 
when over exertion disheartens the beginner and causes him to fall 
back into his old evil ways. Yet the life here described could not be 
called humanist, in the sense of a man-centred naturalism, nor yet 
preaching mediocrity under the cloak of holy moderation. Medio- 
crity has indeed been for long typical of English spirituality, but the 
tepid Briton would not persevere for many days under this Riwle. 
The author insists that the life must be hard and austere, and out- 
lines a mode of life that many even of the devout to-day would regard 
as imprudent if not unnatural. On the subject of Penance he preaches 
(as he admits) pure St. Bernard, and he was no meddler with the 
joys of this world. 

The everlasting arguments against mortification have to be 
silenced : 


‘** My dear sir,’? someone may say, “‘ is it wisdom now for a 
man or woman thus to afflict themselves?’’ . . . Who is there 
who is not sick of sin? For our sickness God drank a poisonous 
drink upon the cross. And will not we taste any bitter remedy 
for ourselves? It must not be so. It is not so. His follower 
must surely follow him in his suffering with bodily pain .. .’ 


Then the same ‘ moderating’ voice is heard again: ‘‘‘ Will God 
avenge himself so severely upon sin?’’? Yes, O man or woman, for 
consider now how greatly he hateth it.’ And finally come the popu- 
lar attacks on voluntary penance : (a) ‘ What is God profited though 
I afflict myself for his love?’ and (b) ‘ Sir, does God sell his grace? 
Is not grace a free gift?’ To the first he replies: ‘Dear man or 
woman, God is pleased with our good. Our good is that we do what 
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we ought... .’ And to the second: ‘Although purity is not bought 
of God, but given freely, ingratitude resisteth it, and renders those 
unworthy to possess so excellent a thing who will not cheerfully 
submit to work for it.’ 

There is little softness about this rule of life; the beginner mug 
lead an essentially austere and rugged life, for it is a life of purga. 
tion. oe 

‘Let not anyone handle herself too gently, lest she deceive her. 
self. She will not be able for her life to keep herself pure, nor 
to maintain herself aright in chastity without two things, as St, 

Ailred wrote to his sister. The one is, giving pain to the flesh 

by fasting, by watching, by flagellation$’, by wearing coarse gar. 

ments, by a hard bed, with sickness, with much labour. The other 
is the moral qualities of the heart . . .’ 


And yet the author concludes the treatise on penance by saying’ that 
what he has written about austerity and hardship was not for those 
for whoin he was immediately writing, as they seemed to him often 
to suffer too much, but for others who were inclined to laxity. 
The gentleness of the English spiritual writers must not be con. 
founded with any spirit of naturalism. Such a confusion has often 
occurred in modern times, since pragmatism has sunk in deeply and 
a practice is regarded of no value unless it serve a humanitarian or 
social purpose. Contemplation is at a discount because it is useless 
to humanity; and mortification finds no place in the utility scheme 
since an emaciated body is an affront to the happiness and welfare 
of mankind. That is stating it crudely and there are in reality many 
subtleties to justify the attitude : Christ by the Incarnation has sanc- 
tified the natural man, nature has been perfected by grace. The little 
pleasures and comforts of life may be raised to an integrated super- 
natural life. Life rather than death is the characteristic word among 
true Christians. . . . Such specicus reasoning might obscure the 
constant Christian insistence on subduing the body, overcoming the 
effects of original sin and making satisfaction for past evils by means 
of severe voluntary mortifications. Severity and sharp suffering, 
however, have seldom in this island been mistaken for harshness or 
a manichean hatred of the flesh. Mother Julian of Norwich has 
given a profoundly theological explanation of the wrath of God, 
which is in effect his love (his will is always a will for good), and 
the same sweet spirit of charity pervades all the genuine English 
ascetical teaching. ‘ Nothing is ever so hard that love doth not make 
tender, and soft and sweet.’ There is no ‘ pale Galilean ’ about the 


genuine spirituality of England. Conrap Pepter, O.P. 
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AN EAGLE WHITER THAN A DOVE 


DurinG four generations Poland has been specially dear to the 
hearts of English Catholics. One reason assuredly for this attach- 
ment arises from the strong Irish element in our make up, with its 
memory Of suppression of the faith and violent persecution. Yet 
the native Catholics too share an affinity with the Polish people 
that is strong and peculiarly English. The English have always 
shown a keen sense of injustice. The enemies of our race would say 
it was a sense only outraged by injustice of a continental brand. It 
is, however, a commonplace that England has afforded an exile’s 
home for every kind of Ishmael: The Seers of the Enlightenment 
followed by Bourbons and Eugénie : Dom Manoel and Don Sturzo; 
Garibaldi and the French émigré clergy, whose names are honoured 
in the history of many London parishes; Marx and Chateaubriand ; 
Einstein and Chopin. But more than this, for English Catholics 
Poland typifies splendidly the spirit of resurgent Catholicism. The 


‘English remnant can take heart from the example of Poland. 


The first lesson I ever learned in the study of the European scene 
was that there were two bastions in Furope, Ireland and Poland; 
both were rooted in tradition, both were vital in a dying world, be- 
cause established on the four-square gospel of a sane social creed: a 
Faith, the land, family and patriotism—i.e. the love of the hearth. 
I was taught later in the insularity of English University life with 
its fear of metaphysics and again in the cosmopolitan fever of the 
Sorbonne that Poland and Ireland were despicable biockhouses of 
superstition and reaction. It was taken for granted that Weygand 
had saved Warsaw: so miraculous in achievement was that strategy 
that it seemed incredible otherwise. Weygand denied his respon- 
sibility. It belonged to Pilsudski’s second in command. Never- 
theless, in the thunderous days of June, 1940, when men’s eyes were 
once more on Weygand in Syria, the story of his victory by the 
Vistula was retold, as deathless as the magic of Pope Joan. 

The defeat of Poland saw the most remarkable trek of modern 
days—the youth of Poland filled the roads and villages of Hungary, 
Rumania and Jugoslavia, making for Athens, where the British 
helped them on their way to France or Syria; or the lads walked 
along the high mountain paths of the Despoto Dagh and so on to 
Istanbul, where again they were welcomed and shipped to Africa 
and Marseilles. These Polish refugees, not in hundreds but in tens 
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of thousands, were tended kindly on their way by the Hungarian 
peasantry so soon to be press-ganged into the German alliance ang 
decimated on the endless Moscow road. On the Fall of France 
many of these Poles reached England. The English Catholics hag 
watched this epic Odyssey. Their arrival in England, for them, was 
a moment of history. It was a moment that was lost. 

This paper is not a mere eulogy of Catholic Poland. To no 12a 
(or people) can uncritical praise be welcome—if praise in any measure 
be due. Whatever weakness may be detected in the White Eagle in 
England, it is weakness far outshone by the glory that is Poland, 
But there is a weakness of which English Catholics are especially 
free. It is unusual for praise of England or the English to be sounded 
in these days—even to claim so negative a trait as the lack of a 
certain fault. Let me add that the weakness of Catholic Poland and 
the strength of Catholic England in this particular regard is solely 
due to the vicissitudes of the history of the past four hundred years 
and not to any meritorious achievement whatsoever of the genus of 
English Catholic. 

The Polish plains are vast well-populated regions to the East of 
Central Europe. It is historically true that the people of those 
plains have frequently been the victims of invading hosts. It is 
also true that the peoples of plains are often tenacious, patient and 
recuperative in ways that surprise the hill-dweller, so often contemp- 
tuous of his neighbour in the river meadows. The Lombards and 
the Venetians, Magyars and the East Anglians, are of this character. 
The Polish folk, in spite of much foolish sifting in the dark alleyways 
of minorities, is a closely knit group of people with a common lan- 
guage and a common faith, difficult to assimilate into neighbouring 
races. Here we see a large body of people under three foreign 
dominations and yet remaining a unity, conscious of its own entity 
and gazing with hope on the star of its new Birth. Academically 
men spoke of a Polish restoration. The Tsarist and Central Euro- 
pean politicians were not interested in the question save as a bribe 
in their play one against another. In the twenty years of freedom 
the future was never cloudless; security was ever elusive. To the 
East, in Tsarist days, there had stood an Asio-European power, 
despotic, schismatic and alien. Later in its Marxist garb it became 
even more alien to its Polish neighbours—a neighbour that claimed 
to be a republic but had class distinctions as definite as any pilloried 
by the Soviet. In the West, Poland was faced with the very core 
of that Prussian thing that has been the curse of modern European 
life. There was a gulf between Warsaw and Berlin, between Poznan 


and Frankfurt. The Prussian is materialist, the Pole romantic. The * 
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Prussian is a sceptic or Lutheran, the Pole Catholic and, of all the 
faithful, the most childlike—nisi sicut parvuli non intrabitis in reg: 
num caclorum. 


‘Fools have their second childhood but the great 
Still keep their first and have no second state.’ 


The result of this political and geographical position of Poland 
has been an intensification of nationalist feeling and a consciousness 
of isolation. This introspective character of the Poles can be seen in a 
dozen ways—all small, insignificant in themselves, but taken in bulk 
they become a mighty stream of witness. I have just spent a day 
or two at a Polish bomber station. Many of the airmen had been 
in England two years, most of them over a year, yet few spoke Eng- 
lish well, few even bothered to learn English. They were in England 
tu fight the aggressor. If they were spared, they would, God will- 
ing, return to Poland and build up once more the heroic house, where 
‘God made anger glorious.’ That vision, that challenge, that ‘ bud- 
ding morrow in midnight,’ was the frontier of their endurance, the 
limit of their interest. 

In Poland the fiat of Rome is a more distant thing than elsewhere 
in the world. I am not speaking of heterodoxy but of custom. In 
Lisbon and Bombay, in San Francisco and Sydney, one senses a re- 
newal of iaterest in the liturgy. The school children are learning 
more of the co-victimship of Christ and his Christian. In France, 
Germany and Anglo-Saxon countries, books on the Mass, on the 
sacraments and on the Mystical Body sold well before the war. To 
mention only the popular authors would take too long : Anger, Adam, 
Vonier, Fulton Sheen, Kearney, Les Editions du Cerf, Guardini, 
Martindale, and the American Benedictine Crusade in popular litera- 
ture—these are but a very few, chosen haphazardly. In Poland the 
movement is still-born. 

The reign of Pius XI was the reign of Catholic Action. From 
Pius XI to the Jocistes, from Rome to the A.C.J.B. of Louvain, the 
invitation had gene out to the laity, ‘ the children of the miracle,’ 
the ‘ Revolutionaries of Christ.’ In Spain and Spanish America men 
had heard the echo of Quadragesimo Anno—in Spain too late. Over 
the Catholic world generally blew a freshening wind. But in Poland 
the suspicion of a long oppressed people withstood the invitation. 
The Russian experiment tended to stiffen a native Conservatism. 

With the war a new element had arisen. In the iron domination 
of Central Europe by the Nazis, Poland is still further divided from 
In the stress of a savage war of self-preservation 


the Holy See. 
It is easy to attack the 


it is difficult to keep a sense of proportion. 
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Holy See for favouring the paganism of the crooked cross. It js 
easy to misinterpret diplomacy for lying and weakness. It is easy, 
if one is looking for an out-and-out condemnation of one’s enemy, 
to pass over the quite stern rebukes meted out from time to time 
by the Vatican Radio and the Osservatore Romano. For English. 
men the remembrance of the obloquy which shrouded the name of 
Benedict XV in 1917 (cf. The Times, August 15th, 23rd, 1917) isa 
steadying influence against superficial and partisan judgments. Yet 
even in England it has been deemed necessary to print and distribute 
leaflets: ‘The Pope and the War’; a pregnant indication of an 
impatient spirit. If one senses a critical attitude in English Catho- 
lics it is to be expected that an attitude more critical and impatient 
of Roman diplomacy should be found in the centres of Polish re- 
sistance. 

Lastly, and most fearful in its potentialities, there is the reacticn 
of the exiled Polish communities to the Church of England itself. 
The Malines Conferences proved that the genre of Anglicanism is 
too subtle even for the Western European mind. To the Poie, on 
the other hand, the courtesy, tradition, and glorious inheritance of 
fine choral worship and congregational singing to be found so fre- 
quently in the English Church strike a note at once sympathetic and 
attractive. 

One day, in conversation with an Anglican Canon—a fine Patris- 
tic scholar and Dean of a famous Oxford College—and an Anglican 
clergyman of strong Scots ancestry and Anglo-Catholic leanings, | 
found that both these men showed a yearning towards, and grop- 
ing for, a security based on authority, that are not, I think, un- 
usual. Next day to my amazement I saw an editorial‘in the most 
widely read of the Polish weekly publications, unblushingly praising 
the very traits in the character of the Anglican communion that my 
companions of. the previous day had confessed to be hurdles in the 
avenue towards a united Christendom—an independence that spells 
isolation; a nationalism that short-circuits the mark of catholicity; 
a social consciousness that has lost the common man; a security 
that is not far distant from stagnation. 

There is a house on the Lytham Road on the outskirts of Black- 
pool. In it lives a non-Catholic family ; a family with Catholic con- 
nections ; a family in which the relics of Christian virtues, the hedge- 
row Howers of mediaeval England that escaped the trampling of Re- 
formers, are honoured; a family whose hearth is a home but whose 
door is no drawbridge. This home has become an Ognisko Polskie— 
a Polish hearth. To it come Poles on their leave from the Army or 
Operational Stations of the R.A.F. Back from the hazards of a 
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raid on Germany, I have seen young Polish pilots, hardly out of 
their teens, relax and come back to the simple, homely pleasures 
uf a family, hard-working, generous, kindly and unaffected. Over 
the fireplace hangs the Eagle of Poland, gilded and proud. Around 
the walls are photographs of Tadek and Bolek, of Marian and Ces- 
law, and many others—the living and the dead. When I think of 
that home I am sad because it is the symbol of what might have 
been—perhaps I may dare to hope, a dawn star of what might yet be. 

The Polish communities in our midst are in danger. They are 
in moral danger, shared alike by them as by our own youth, up- 
rooted from home and living the coarsened life of barrack and guard- 
room. But they are in danger too of taking on the colour of a 
community whose whole religious temper is guided by enterprise, 
efliciency and prudence. They came, these Polish soldiers and air- 
men, to our shores, and passed the shuttered windows and barred 
doors of our Catholic homes. We may have stronger ties with 
Rome: our priesthood was nursed for gencrations in seminaries 
abroad. It was with the blessing of Popes that tiny bands of fear- 
less Campions and Bryants, Walpoles and Sherwins entered Eng- 
land with undaunted hope. But the unbroken lineage of Catholic 
Poland, the devotion of its sons and its love of Mary tempering 
brutality into strength—these are vital springs of Catholic life which 
we need, we English, who dwell in the bankruptcy of a usurous age. 

Persecution shut Poland in and intensified its isolation. Perse- 
cution opened England to the multi-coloured facets of the Bride 
of Christ. What Poland has, we lack. Enter a Church in Poland 
and a statue or shrine to Our Lady of Lourdes will appear incon- 
gruous in the company of the sad-eyed, crowned Virgin of Vilna. 
On the other hand, when we enter a Catholic Church in England we 
are never surprised at anything we find within! French, Irish, 
Italian, Spanish, German influences are evident everywhere. Douai, 
Valladolid, Louvain may be English towns. Convents with mother 
houses in Belgium and Munich teach our children. ‘There is a native 
character in our English Catholicism. None can deny it. The easy 
relationship between priest and people is unparaileled elsewhere in 
Europe. The fact remains that the Church in this country is open 
to influences, is malleable and unmoated. No two communities can 
be of so much mutual advantage as this strong English Catholic 
minority and the very large body of Polish exiles. 

It would be unjust and ungenerous to imagine that Polish priests 
in this country are unaware of the corroding influence of Erastianism 
and Protestant humanism—if we can speak of such a hybrid. It 
would be impossible to write of Poland in England without men- 
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tioning the excellent weekly, W Imie Boze, ‘ In the Name of God,’ 
published for the troops in this country. More remarkable yet js 
the collection of little booklets edited by the senior chaplain to the 
Polish Forces in Scotland under the general title of Nauka Chrys. 
tusowa, and obtainable from the Allen Litho Co., Ltd., Kircaldy, 
In this series there are clear expositions of Anglicanism and the 
Episcopalian and Presbyterian creeds in Scotland—chiefly from an 
historical point of view. There are pamphlets on Spiritism, Car. 
dinal Newman, the 123rd Question of the Secunda Secundae ‘Oy 
fortitude,’ and one on the need of the Papacy. But I am sure these 
booklets, excellent as they are, touch but the fringe of the prob. 
lem. There is a weapon much neglected in these times lying rusting 
in the armoury of the Church. The corporal works of mercy te 
quire thought, tact and perseverance. A bank note is so much less 
trouble. We need to dig back to the roots of the Sermon on the 
Mount and discover that largesse becomes duty, and charity justice. 
A brother has a right inalienable by blood. How much more in- 
alienable are the rights of a brother by the Precious Blood? No 
lesson is of more importance to learn than the lesson of the vine that 
is the Church—Christ and his Christian—and it is a lesson that can- 
not be learnt in books but only in life and in the social contacts of 
the faithful. ‘If you do this to the least of my little ones you do 
it to Me,’ is echoed in the Epistle, ‘ Whilst we have time, let us 
work good to all men, but especially to those who are of the house- 
hold of the Faith.’ 

We teach as a corner stone of our Faith that suffering is no sterile 
thing, rather the anvil on which is struck out the pattern of the 
alter Christus. Out of war the possibilities of enrichment are legion, 
Not least among these possibilities is the mutual gain that must ac- 
crue from the fellowship of English and Polish Catholics. How bet- 
ter ‘ Redeem the time, because the days are evil’? Over two years 
of warfare, with Poland in cur midst, have passed. ‘Time slips by 
and, with time, the opportunities. Many whose place by right is 
by our hearth and table have found hospitality elsewhere—others 
have been driven, as our own youth is driven, by the padlocks on 
our doors, to play ‘at half a love with half a lover.’ 

In spite of our neglect much might yet be mended. I know even 
now a certain station where in the roughly furnished Sergeants’ 
Mess there is an easy chair. Turn by turn that chair belongs to the 
pilot or air gunner who has leave but has nowhere to go. They 
joke about that chair, these Polish boys. To me it was an indict- 
ment bitterly deserved. The vine of Christ spreads over the earth. 
Men sce the Church as a system of belief, an organisation for charity, 
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of reactionaries, an insurance against fire. hoe sap . . 
is n, but, oh the bitterness when the branch itse 
lige gungt indifferent to it! The branch indeed is still part 
jects the ge Maer in virtue, brittle in faith. We have eng 
" = apg see us in the praise of Newman, as Aectnenay a 
ape hp recently, and allowed our glorious dead, ee 
eS che ¥ lie forgotten in their neglected graves. Let us at 
- sap ; it behoves us to be wise in learning something from 
vat eas sooth of the simplicity and depth of the faith and in 
ga ing them to feel the surge of life, centred in the authority 
at hg uring out in abundance from the Five Wounds, 
; sone ee ae sint. A oneness that alone can break the 
making us 
barriers of hatred and build up a peace. cea 


December 8th, 1942. Poland’s Day. 
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REVIEWS 


A NEW EDITION OF THE SUMMA 


The first two volumes of the new edition of St. Thomas Aquinas 
Summa Theologiae by the Institute of Medieval Studies, Ottawa 
(Canada) have recently reached this country. This new edition, 
dedicated to His Holiness Pope Pius XII, ‘ the august fosterer of 
truth,’ aims at providing America with the fundamental text-book 
of Catholic theology, in particular with a view to the present war, 
As the preface says, the manuscripts of Europe were virtually all 
unavailable and only few and comparatively unimportant manu. 
scripts of the Summa exist in America. Accordingly, this new edi- 
tion is not so much concerned with criticism of the text, but with 
the authentic reproduction of what is known as the Pian text, re. 
cognised by Pope Paul V in the sixteenth century. 

The principles of this new edition are laid down in the Preface 
of what is su far the greatest and most ambitious of all the editions 
of St. Thomas’s Summa, made by order of Pope Leo XIII in 188 
and hence called the Leonina. Reference is also made to the 
work of Fr. Jean Destrey, who, in a study published in Paris in 
1933, has laid down the principles for a new critical edition of the 
works ot the Doctor Angelicus. The Preface of the Ottawa edition 
emphasises the historic significance of the Pian edition and explains 
the details of the new edition. Finally, the editors acknowledge 
the valuable contributions made to their work by Fr. Gerald B, 
Phelan and Terence P, McLaughlin, C.S.B., and the other profes- 
sors of the Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies in Toronto. A 
valuable feature of this Ottawa edition is the bibliography of texts 
quoted in the Summa and of studies thereupon. Thus the historical 
significance of St. Thomas’s work as a manual of medieval philo- 
sophy and theology in general has been emphasised. 

Vol. I (1941) contains the Prima Pars (q. 1-709), Vol. II (1942) 
the Prima Secundae (q. 710-1399). 

Joun Hennic, Px.D. 


THe OLp TESTAMENT IN THE Worip Cuurcu. By Godfrey E. 
Philipps, M.A. (Lutterworth Press; 10s.) 


The recovery of the Old Testament to its proper place in Chris- 
tian life and thought, not merely, as Dr. Philipps says, as a ‘ pre- 
paration for but as part of that communication of God to man which 
is the eternal gospel,’ is one of the greatest needs of our time. 
Hebert’s recently published Throne of David has already gone some 
way towards restoring the idea of the ‘ prophetic’ sense of the Old 
Testament, which is not mere allegory but an integral part of the 
literal meaning. ‘The present work owes its inspiration to expe- 
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rience in the Protestant missions of Africa, India and China, and 
it is significant that it is in these fresh fields the Old Testament 
should begin to recover its life and meaning. The argument is that 
every people has to pass through the same stages from paganism 
to Christianity, and the message of the Old Testament comes to 
people in these early stages with a directness which it has lost for 
us. The difficulties which it creates are not denied. The crudity 
at times of its representation of God, the ferocity displayed in war, 
and the tolerance of polygamy in the early days all present serious 
ybstacles, but the conception of the gradual education of a barbarous 
people until it is capable of receiving the final revelation and perfect 
law of God, provides a sufficient explanation : and the temptation to 
substitute a Confucian ethic or a Hindu metaphysic as a preparation 
for the gospel is firmly resisted. The Old Testament is seen as 
the unique revelation of the divine action in history by which God 
prepared a people for himself, and the New Testament is seen to 
depend upon the Old Testament for its interpretation at every turn. 
The chapters on the Old Testament in the mind of Jesus and the 
early Church are particularly good, though more might have been 
said of the use of the Old Testament by the Fathers, especially in 
such a work as the Catechesis of St. Cyril of Jerusalem. It seems 
a pity that the author apparently accepts the modern critical theory 
of the composition of the Pertateuch without question. It is surely 
time that the grounds of this theory were re-examined. Apart from 
all other considerations, it must be difficult to have to explain to 
simple believers that the whole form of the Mosaic law as it is given 
in the Old Testament is an elaborate fiction of later times. 


Bepe GriFFITHS, O.S.B. 


Tue History oF THE Primitive CuurcH. Vol. 1. By Jules Lebre- 
ton, S.J., and Jacques Zeiller. ‘Translated by Ernest C. Mes- 
senger, Ph.D. (Burns Oates; 16s.) 

The need for a full and detailed history of the Church, based on 
modern critical research and scholarship, has long been felt, and the 
appearance, in a translation by Dr. Messenger, of the first volume 
of what. will finally be a complete account of the growth of the 
Church, from the New Testament to the present day, will be wel- 
comed by all who are interested in Church History. 

This present volume, the work of two eminent Catholic scholars, 
takes the story of the Church as far as the death of St. John, pro- 
viding not only.a vivid account of the life of Our Lord and the work 
of the Apostles, but also, in a learned and enlightening description 
of the Roman world and of Judaism, giving a clear idea of the 
background without which an intelligent study of New Testament 
history is impossible. 

Occasionally one wishes for a fuller defence of the position taken 
by the authors in certain controversial questions, more particularly 
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in those passages concerned with the chronology of the Gospels; op, 
might also question M. Zeiller’s statement that no oriental religion 
was ever organised into a church (p. 19). It is too a little troubk 
some to have to seek out the original sources for some statemey 
through the medium of a secondary authority, though this metho; 
of reference would appear to be the deliberate intention of the genera 
editors of the work. The inclusion of a few maps would prove a val, 
able addition to the book. But these are minor: criticisms. The 
wealth of references to both original and secondary authorities, th 
judicious footnotes and the well selected bibtiographies make jt a one Wa) 
iuvaluable aid to students, while not detracting from the appeal j on-earti 
will have to the general reader who wishes merely for an interesting} for the 


and readable account of the early history of the Church. whom | 
N.G. J ike any 

not on 

A DiaLocue sn THE Desert. By Gerald Heard. (Cassell; 1s. 64) nantly 


An imaginative reconstruction of the temptations of our Lorif know’ 
They form a logical sequence: ‘three steps, each leading . . . toa} out the 
clearer height.” The stones : why not win the leadership of a grow less thé 
by using miracle to free them from material want? But they woul} genuin 
rest in their prosperity instead of seeking the living Bread; and thf tress 
call is to more than a small sect. The Temple: why not force th} points 
allegiance of the people by a spectacular gesture, out-manoeuvring} his an 
at once the opposition of ecclesiastical vested interests? But they{ to ider 
will not be led by a trick to worship the real God in spirit and in} his ab’ 
truth ; and the call is to more than a nation. The kingdoms : wolves} paralle 
will keep lambs from Shepherd unless they themselves are over-§ have | 
powered : only Mammon and the sword can establish the Kingdom book ¢ 
But we may not do evil that good, however great, may come; wf served 
cannot serve God by betraying Him. terbur 

The first step is illustrated by a moving account of the healing of 
a starving maniac; the third leads on to an encounter with a Nation 
alist Zealot, a Party man followingsthe Party line with amoral ruth 


lessness, and the final lesson is reinforced. One imagines that sc 
readers may find a discordant ring about some of IChrist’s speeches, & 
some of the dialogue difficult to read a second time : not indeed tha} = Thi 


He is made too human—that couldn’t be—but that He is made toof clarit: 
middling human, too un-divine, too wordy perhaps. But elsewhere} tions 
there is real perception and congruity; and the main lesson is made} slack: 
vivid. ‘ My faith, in the hands of those who would spread it, may} a rez 
have a worldly success far more tragic than my personal failure.’} mind: 
Our cause is just, so there is nothing further to worry about—ené-} life. 
lessly the same blind fallacy repeats itself. Is it so hard to grasp} of Cl 
that good ends are made evil if they are fought for with evil weapons} anyo: 
—the holier the end, the deeper the degradation and wickedness?] by it 
Apparently it is. made 
: G.V. task, 
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Tus CHURCH AND THE Mopern Wor.p. By R. A. Edwards. 
(Methuen ; 3s. 6d.) 

The particular value of this book lies in its insistence on the rele- 
yance of dogma to society. ‘The Word became flesh, and Christ 
is for all men the means by which they may best see God, the road 
dong which they may best reach Him, and through their union with 
Christ they shall best find the serenity of a life truly lived.’ Chris- 
fan sucial teaching and action must be Christian first, so that they 
depend on what we believe about the Son of God. But there is only 
one way of guarantecing that dogma and that is through the Christ- 
on-eartii, who is the Church. The weakness of the book lies here, 
for the author never defines this primary term. The Church, to 
whom he constantly refers as ‘ It,’ appears to be a society of men 
like any other society, with the exception that the ultimate goal is 
not on this earth. Yet the Church, or Christianity, is said ‘ Indig- 
nantly to sweep aside,’ to be ‘in an uncomfortable position,’ ‘to 
know’ this and that, and the Church continues in this vein through- 
out the book until the reader begins to feel that the Church is no 
less than the Rev. R. A. Edwards himself. Had the author been less 
genuinely Christian and eager to preach Christ to the world in dis- 
tress the result would have been worthless. As it is, some of his 
points lack the clarity we might expect of the Church of Christ. In 
his anxiety to justify the positive aims of Communism he is brought 
to identify ‘To each according to his need, from each according to 
his ability’ with the message of the Gospel, selecting as one of the 
parallels ‘ By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have love one to another.’ These defects are unfortunate since the 
book contains several very pertinent points and would otherwise have 
served to augment the good work done by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury at the Albert Hall Meeting (September, 1942). 


ConrAD PEPLER, O.P. 


Wuat THE CuuRcH TEACHES. By the Bishop of Bradford. (Pen- 
guin Books ; gd.) 
This ‘ war for a Christian way of life’ has shown with devastating 
clarity the absence of any positive Christian belief among large sec- 
tions of our population. It is not a question merely of religious 
slackness; far more is it a lack of education in spiritual things and 
a readiness to accept the facile sophistries of soi-disant modern 
minds which have driven religion from its position in our national 
life. Any attempt to remedy this by presenting the essential truths 
of Christianity in a manner which, whilst easily comprehensible by 
anyone capable of connected thought, does not offend the intellect 
by its naiveré, can only be commended. When the presentation is 
made with the skill and scholarship which Dr. Blunt brings to his 
task, one can feel assured that his book will prove of assured value 
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to those whose attitude towards Christianity is not coloured by pure. 
ly irrational prejudice. 

It is not a book for Catholic readers, and such Catholics as read 
it will inevitably notice and criticise a formulation of doctrine which 
they must regard as unorthodox. Doctrine itself is described by Dr, 
Blunt as nothing more than an attempt by ordinary Christians to 
explain their own religious experience, and his own explanation of 
fundamental Christian doctrine is often based upon this theory. Thys 
in his treatment of the Trinity he seems to exclude direct revelation 
and to base his Trinitarian doctrine upon the common experience 
of the early Church that God is manifested in the Father (whom they 
knew from Judaism) in the Son (whom they knew personally, toa 
realisation of whose divinity they had attained by an interpretation 
uf his life on earth and his action on their souls after the Ascension), 
and in the Holy Ghost, whom at first they did not clearly distin. 
guish from Jesus himself. This tendency to reduce divinely revealed 
truth to an attempted explanation of religious experience may appeal 
to those minds, unaware of the grandeur and infinity of God, for 
whom the book is chiefly written, but one may legitimately doubt 
the wisdom of such a concession to the rationalising tendencies of 
our age. 

Throughout the book runs a doctrine with which the speculative 
theologian will find himself unable to agree. ‘ We have to bear the 
consequences of sin,’ says the author; ‘God shares this suffering 
with us.’ ‘God is hurt by sin.’ ‘If Jesus died for men, God's 
heart is endlessly wrung for them.’ One imagines at first that the 
reference is to the Incarnate Son and that the words are the figura. 
tive language of devotion, but on p. 44 the author explicitly re- 
nounces the doctrine that our Lord could not suffer in his divine 
personality, and he claims that ‘if God is Love . . . suffering must 
be an element in his Being.’ 

Again, it may only be in crder to lead people gradually to a be 
lief in higher mysteries that Dr. Biunt appears to rationalise other 
specific points of doctrine. He describes the story of the Creation 
as ‘a primitive guess’; Baptism is, for him, the ‘ Sacrament of 
Status,’ and he says nothing of its primary effect in freeing the soul 
from original sin. ‘ Hell, if it be a final condition . . . is the place 
of dead souls’; ‘A man who can still suffer may still be able to 
repent.” Enough of the author’s argument depends upon the words 
‘perhaps’ and ‘it may be that .. .’ to make it clear that he is 
offering, not so much a statement of what the Church teaches as 
his own interpretation and explanation (too often, unfortunately, an 
explaining away) of traditional Christian doctrine. To those accus- 
tomed to a more definitely authoritative teaching much of this is 
irritating, even exasperating—especially in his claim to speak for 
ninety-five per cent. of the Church’s accredited teachers—but it 
should not be forgotten that the book is not written for them, and 
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that the uninstructed masses who know nothing of Christ may very 
well be brought nearer to the fold by this sincere attempt to portray 
for them the love of the Shepherd. For this we should thank God. 


C. Burron, O.P. 


ScENCE AND THE SvirRiTUAL. By T. E. Jessop. (Christian News- 
Letter Series, No. 16; S.P.C.K.; 1s. 6d.) 

This booklet consists of four lectures in which Professor Jessop 
js concerned to determine the true nature of man. He shows the 
inadequacy of the purely scientific or materialistic view of human 
nature and emphasises the necessity of supplementing it by the study 
and appreciation of the spiritual element in man. 

That man is more than a delicately adjusted machine or a mere 
bundle of instincts is here argued from+the presence and influence 
of ideals in human life. Truth, goodness, beauty, are absolute values 
transcending the material or sensual] order, and man’s response to 
them cannot be explained wholly as the sublimation of primitive 
animal instincts or desires. The pursuit of the perfect therefore 
implies an element in man which is outside and beyond the closed 
system of the material universe as conceived by science. The con- 
clusion is, in effect, that science is incompetent to deal with the ulti- 
mate nature of man, since the most important part of man lies out- 
side its scope. 

We must agree with Professor Jessop’s conclusion; it contains a 
truth which cannot be emphasised too often, especially in the sphere 
of psychology. We may also agree that the quest of values is a 
characteristically human activity. But we do not think the Professor 
justified in inferring from this that the distinguishing mark of man, 
that which cuts him off from the beasts, consists primarily in this 
conative activity. Psychologically, all conative or appetitive acti- 
vity presupposes cognition, so that the desire for the perfect as an 
ideal depends on a previous apprehension of the perfect as an idea, 
and man is able to apprehend the value of the perfect because he 
is first and foremost an intellectual being. It is obvious that by ‘ in- 
tellect ’ in this context we must understand not merely a high degree 
of that ‘ intelligence’ which is sometimes attributed to animals, but 
a faculty whereby man is able to grasp the being of things and to 
know the reality which lies behind phenomena. In this sense the 
possession of intellect is undoubtedly the defining mark of man. He 
is capable of ideas and ideals such as those of truth, goodness, beau- 
ty, because these are in fact so many facets or manifestations of be- 
ing, and being is both psychologically and ontologically the primor- 
dial object of the human intellect. 

EGBERT Co Le, O.P. 
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THE TESTAMENT OF MARY: THE GAELIC VERSION OF THE Dormitiy 
Mariae. Edited by C. Donahue, Ph.D. (Fordham University 
Press ; $1.50.) 

While Julia Domna, Syrian wife of Septimus Severus, was jp. 
spiring Philostratus to write an edifying account of the life of Apo 
lonius of Tyana, Christians were busy with similar accounts of the 
wonderful visions and deeds of the saints and apostles. From the 
second century onwards, there circulated a large number of these 
Christian novels, written in Syriac, Bohairic, Sahidic, Greek, ang 
Latin, besides many other languages. Among these novels is a group 
dealing with the death and Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. The 
four main groups of texts are written in Coptic, Greek, Latin, and 
Syriac, each group being again subdivided into texts which vary 
considerably. 

The Gaelic version published by C. Donahue for the first time js 
based on Ms Laud Misc. 610 ff. 34-38 of the Bodleian, written about 
1450, and therefore slightly later than the text in the Liber Flavus 
Fergusiorum, Vol. Il, f. 48 (99), though both are considered by the 
editor to be variants of a single redaction. St. John Seymour 
(J.T.S., XXIII, 1921-22, pp. 36-43) gave reasons for supposing that 
the text of the Liber Flavus was directly dependent on the Syriac 
Obsequies of the Holy Virgin (ed. Wright, Contributions to the Apo- 
cryphal Literature of the N.T., 1865, pp. 42-51), and the present 
publication of the Gaelic text together with an Irish Latin version 
should throw further light on this relationship. C. Donahue has not 
dealt in detail with the question, but has edited the Testament of 
Mary in the hope that scholars who may be unacquainted with Gaelic 
will pursue the subject further. The popularity of the legend, and 
the fact that it may have been introduced into Ireland as early as the 
eighth century, make this text important for those who are inter- 
ested in the possibility of direct Syriac influence on the early Christian 
thought and literature in Ireland, 


VALENTINE Woop, O.P. 


Our Livinc Faitu. By the Rev. S. M. Shaw. (Burns Oates; 
7s. 6d.) 

It is to be hoped that the depressing dust-wrapper of this book, 
with its unusually stupid ‘ blurb,’ does not prevent its being read. 
Father Shaw’s point is that there is sinall danger at the moment of 
the things that are Caesar’s not being rendered to him, but con- 
siderable danger that Catholics will in practice lose touch with the 
reality of their Faith. The remedy is a proper apprehension of dog- 
ma. He therefore presents the classical theology of the Church in 
such a way that its bearing upon practical living may emerge, in 
essays upon the Trinity, the Church, Our Lady, the Sacraments and 
other subjects. The work, which is theologically adequate without 
being recondite, is well done. Long familiarity with Biblical and 
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gholastic language have caused Fr. Shaw to use a style less simple 
aad direct than it might have been: words like ‘ dichotomy’ and 
phrases like ‘ the burden of iniquity ’ could have been avoided; and 
proof-reading ought to have eliminated spelling-mistakes and ob- 
gurities of loose punctuation. These things are of small moment : 


as a whole the book is useful and competent. 
Lit. 


CaTHOLICISM AND ENGLIsH LiveraTure. By Edward Hutton. (Mul- 
ler ; 8s. Gd.) 

From a scholar of Mr. Hutton’s standing this book comes as a 

disappointment. Whether in assessing the merits of Catholic writers 


or in recording Protestant views of Catholicism, he constantly spoils 


his case by “exaggeration and by clumsy and inopportune polemical 
sallies. He describes Roger ‘Bacon and Occam as ‘ scarcely less great 
scholastic figures’ than St. Albert and St. Thomas. He quotes with 
approval Phillimore’s unfortunate question, ‘Which of the Elizabe- 
than prose-writers can be proposed as superior to More?’ He says 
ot Southwell and Crashaw, ‘ Together they are the greatest religious 
poets in the language’ (p..91, though on p. 34 Piers Plowman is 
‘the greatest religious poem in the language’). He drags in Mil- 
ton’s ‘God and his Son except,’ a peculiarity of idiom, as if it im- 
plied a peculiar heresy. 

Among topics omitted are Boswell’s relations with the Church, 
some odd notions of Catholic faith and practice in the Catholic Mrs. 
Inchbald, and an interesting pro-Catholic passage in Miss Austen’s 
Juvenilia. However, it is not on such points as these that the book 
is likely to be judged; its general air—an air of hasty writing in 
querulous mood—will almost certainly discredit it among Catholic 
and Protestant readers of critical sense and balanced mind. 

WALTER SHEWRING. 


A Prerace To ParapisE Lost. By C. S. Lewis. (Milford; Oxford 
University Press; 7s. 6d.) 

The modern world finds itself out of sympathy both with the poem 
and with the thought of Milton, and Paradise Lost stands badly in 
need of this Preface which Mr. Lewis has provided. A certain school 
of literary critics has made a very powerful attack on Milton’s poetry, 
and against them Mr. Lewis has to defend the epic style, both in its 
primary form in Homer and Beowulf and in its secondary form in 
Vergil and Milton. But deeper, though less explicit than this, is 
the rejection of Milton’s philosophy, and here Mr. Lewis has to show 
that Milton is simply a Christian philosopher and the adverse criti- 
cism of him is ‘ not so much a literary phenomenon as the shadow 
cast upon literature by revolutionary politics, antinomian ethics and 
the worship of Man by Man.’ This is admirably done, and we are 
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glad to see that Mr. Lewis defends the orthodoxy of Milton against 
Professor Saurat by showing that on almost every point he folloys 
St. Augustine and Catholic tradition. The one great exception jg 
in the matter of the angels, where Milton apparently held the opinion 
of the seventeenth century Platonists that the angels possessed subth 
aerial bodies which were capable among other things of digesting f rice to 
food (cf. Paradise Lost, v. 435). two Old 

But in the character of Satan Milton once again returns to tradi edition 
tion, and Mr. Lewis is most successful in exploding the myth tha the prin 
Satan is Milton’s hero, and in showing how truly diabolical he js,} Natut 
In the same way he shows how Adam and Eve must be seen in the be treat 
light of Christian tradition if the profound psychology of their fall are hap 
is to be understood. ‘There can be no doubt that if this point off jg the | 
view is accepted—and whether it is right or wrong it isgMilton’s own§ pis bro’ 
point of view—and the reader will surrender to the ‘ incantation’ of 
its verse, he will find in Paradise Lost an education in Christian 
thought and feeling such as no poet, after Dante, can give. VANISH 


Bepe GrirFitus, O.S.B, | Tue Po 


, DESIGN 
Tue Bishop or MUNSTER AND THE Nazis. By Patrick Smith, (N.C.V 
(Burns Oates ; 2s.) 


No one who has been in close touch with German Catholicism dur] Fr. 
ing recent years will be surprised at the fiery indignation, the un the U. 
qualified denunciation of the Nazi régime which breathes through the ) of the 
three sermons here published. The unthinking members of the ‘ Kill f technic 
off every German’ school will not be convinced of course; but the [ two in 
great majority of Englishmen who, seeing only the fagade of united § and h« 
enthusiasm for Hitler which surrounds public life in Germany, are § of buy 
yet unwilling to. believe that all the people of a great nation could 
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sink to such depths, will find much in this book which will suggest § the se 
an answer to the most immediate of post-war problems. The spon = The 
taneous cheers of the Bishop of Miinster’s congregation show that, } op cit 
even in war-time Germany, there are many who seek a higher good } index 
than the material enslavement of others. Mr. Smith deserves thanks } iptere: 
for his excellent translation, Messrs. Burns and Oates for the pub § Catho 
lication of the book at a price which none will find difficult. would 
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Tue Prifst’s PrayER Book. A Handbook to the Breviary. By 
Christopher J. Wilmot, S.J. (Burns, Oates; 7s. 6d.) REFL 


A priest’s life is necessarily liturgical and the Mass and the Divine 
Office should be the main sources of his spiritual life. Too often} Ha 
the latter is not, and so any book that helps a priest to discover the | Sixty 
riches of the Breviary is to be welcomed. Fr. Wilmot provides two | book 
essentials; information about the subject of the psalm and (praise | refre 
be) a corrected translation. A glance at these alone will be en- | ment 
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for meditations upon the whole of the priestly life. They are full 
of holy wisdom, frank, sometimes trenchant, always to the point. 
they wander far from the subject-matter of the psalm, that is the 
ice to be paid for such treatment. Perhaps, too, there are one or 
two Old Wives’ saws that might have been omitted and in the next 
edition we hope the Latin text will be treated more respectfully by 
the printers. ¢ 
Naturally in a book of this size, only the Sunday psalms could 
be treated, but there is enough here to be grateful for. For once, we 
are happy to say, this is a book that can in no way be recommended 
fo the laity. It is a book by a priest, a wise old priest, written for 


his brother-priests. 
J. D. Cricuton. 


VanisHiInc Homesteaps. By Fev. E. Schmiedler, O.S.B., Ph.D. 

TuE Pore AND CHRISTIAN CiTIzENSHIP. By Rev. F. J. Boland, C.S.C. 

DgsiGNs FOR SociaL Action. By Rev. J. M. Hayes, S.T.D. 

(N.C.W.C., 1312 Massachusetts Avenue NW, Washington, D.C. ; 
5 cents each.) 


Fr. Schmiedler, teader of the Catholic Rural Life movement in 
the U.S.A., takes a pessimistic view of the growth of latifundia and 
of the mechanisation of farms. Apparently the ‘corporation’ 
technique is beginning to manifest itself in farming, and it precipitates 
two interlocking problems: how to preserve the small homestead, 
and how to keep up the rural population. The author’s suggestion 
of buying machinery by farmers’ co-operatives should go a long way 
to solving the first problem but can scarcely be expected to ameliorate 
the second. 

The second of the pamphlets is a handy compilation of papal dicta 
on citizenship from Leo XIII to Pius XII. Not least in value is the 
index of no less than two hundred items. Fr. Hayes provides an 
interesting survey of such citizenship in action, the methods used by 
Catholics in the U.S.A. to come to grips with the social problem. It 
would seem that Dorothy Day’s Catholic Worker is outside the pale 


because it is not mentioned. 
J.-F. 


REFLECTIONS OF THE ISLE oF Barra. By Donald Buchanan. (Sands, 
7s. 6d.) 
Had the author kept to description of life in Barra as it- was 
sixty years ago and as it is now, this would have been a very good 
book. In his pages on the island and its people, Dr. Buchanan is 
refreshingly candid, and free from the poetic prose and sticky senti- 
ment which mark so many books about the Highlands. He does not 
minimise, for example, the demoralising effect which the ‘dole’ 
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has had on the men of Barra; and points out ‘the truth that th 
majority of parishes in the Highlands and Islands are sinecures’ jy 
which there is little but very routine activity. Several readabk 
chapters, especially those on industries, health and education, ap 
marked by this fidelity to facts and raise in an intelligent way 
problems of more than local interest and importance. 
Unfortunately there are long sections in which the author digresses 
into history, philosophy, and political theory. These are heavy, often 
wearily involved, based apparently on inadequate knowledge of the 
things discussed; and when they are apologetic often missing the 
point, as when the charge that Barra’s religion is superstitious js 
met by proving that Celtic paganism has scarcely touched it. Not 
even the most rabid partisans have tried to connect Celtic paganism 
and the Mass; and it is the Mass they mean chiefly when they talk 
of the paganism of Barra. Several other things, such as a reference 
to Finn leaning on her elbow, to ‘reliable records of the religious 
history of the Columban era from the. accounts given by Adamnan,’ 
and some astonishing simplifications of Scottish politics, all make 
one wonder whether the author may not have lost touch with 
Scottish things outside Barra. A most inadequate chapter on poetry 
and literature is fortunately lost on the English reader, as the thesis 
is supported by numerous untranslated quotations in Gaelic. The 
book is interesting, however, even in its faults, which are typical of a 
considerable section of educated Highlanders at the present time. 


A.R. 

Tug Dominicans. By the Rev. C. J. Cummings, O.P. (Austra 
lian C.T.S.) 

A pamphlet calculated to win vocations to the Order whose past 





glories and strength, present ideals and commitments alike cry out, 


for labourers to the harvest. A veritable guide and gazetteer to the 
Order down the ages and through the world, surely useful as an in- 
troduction, in spite of the defects (over-statement, some inaccuracy, 
occasiunal sectarianism) natural to its genre. 

C.R. 


A PRIMER OF Mora PuiLosopny. By Henry Keane, S.J. (Catholic 
Social Guild, Oxford. 1s. 6d.) 
The two previous editions of Fr. Keane’s well-known Primer being 
exhausted, the Catholic Social Guild have decided to bring out a 
third edition. They here offer us Parts I. and II. of the original 
work. We understand that the remainder, which deals with more 
specifically sociological questions, is to follow, after it has been re- 

vised and expanded. 
A.L’E. 





Printed for the Proprietors at the Oxonian Press, Queen Street, Oxford, 
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